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Nobody Should Love Marineland 


by Allan Howie 
Determined as I am to live a 
technology free life, I do not own a 
television. Even so, I occasionally see 
something of interest on someone 
else's television, as I did on 
September 1, 1996 when I watched 
coverage of a demonstration that had 
taken place earlier that day at 
Marineland in Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

The clip opened with a shot of 
placard carrying protesters lined up on 
either side of four men who had 
chained themselves to the fence. The 
cameras zoomed in to show police 
cutting the chains off two of them 
then putting the handcuffed men into 
the paddy wagon. This was followed 
by a moment of high drama. When 
the police officers returned to the 
fence to cut free the two remaining 
men, the first two escaped from the 
vehicle and before being re-arrested 
ran over to talk to visitors entering 
the park. 

Don't go to Marineland," said 
one of the men. 

Think about what you are 


doing,” pleaded the other, who I 
learned later was American animal 
rights activist, Ben White. 

The TV crew also interviewed 
several of the visitors. If they don’t 
want to come here,” said a young 
man, that's fine, but they shouldn't 
go bothering those of us who do want 



to come here." 

An older man, however, was 
more sympathetic. Well, they may 
have a point,” he said. 

Despite what the young man said, 
there seemed little evidence that the 
protesters were in fact bothering" 
people. What the news clip showed 
was an orderly, non-violent protest by 
a group of dedicated men and women 
who simply wanted the general public 
to see Marineland for what it really 
is: an enclosure in which marine 
mammals, some of them 25 feet long 
and weighing 7 tons, are confined in 
a concrete pond which measures only 
75’ x 25’ x 25'. In keeping with their 
purpose I felt the protesters conducted 
themselves appropriately. 

The same could not be said of the 
staff of Marineland. One employee, a 
husky fellow in a purple T shirt, at 
one point attempted to force the head 
of a chained protester through the 
fence causing him to scream in pain. 
This same employee also manhandled 
a female protester, grabbing her 
roughly by the shoulders and forcing 
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her backward 10 or 15 feet, 
apparently in an attempt to remove 
her from Marineland property. 

This demonstration particularly 
interested me since I had just returned 
from Vancouver Island where I spent 
a number of days observing resident 
orcas of the J, K, and L pods in then- 
natural habitat. My travels also took 
me to Stanley Park where 1 stopped 
outside of Vancouver Aquarium long 
enough to overhear the opening spiel 
of one of the whale handlers. 

Animal Rights groups want us 
to release our whales,” she was 
saying, but to do so would be 
condemning them to certain death 
because after spending most of their 
lives here they would be unable to 
fend for themselves and would 
quickly die of starvation." 

The young lady, of course, did 
not tell them about Keiko. Even as 
she spoke, plans were underway to 
transfer Keiko, star of Free Willy”, 
from Sea World in Mexico City to the 
Oregon Coast Aquarium, a special 
facility which features a containment 
area large enough for Keiko to swim 
with a relative degree of freedom in 
an environment of actual, rather than 
artificial, sea water. There, in 
conjunction with government 
scientists, Keiko's trainers are 
currently teaching him to hunt his 
own food so that in one or two years 
time he can be returned permanently 
to the ocean. 

Canada at present has 25 captive 
whales.” Only 9 are orcas: 6 at 
Marineland and 3 at Vancouver 
Aquarium. Another 8 are belugas and 
the rest are dolphins. Although animal 


rights activists are concerned about ail 
captives, when they talk about whales 
they most often mention orcas, 
probably because their plight tends to 
seem worse than that of their smaller 
cousins due to their large size, high 
level of intelligence, and strong 
family ties. 

Captive orcas live 
only one third as long 
as their 

counterparts in the 
wild 

Indeed, it is the intelligence of 
whales that is, in fact, the crux of the 
issue. Confining earthworms, insects, 
or tropical fish, we might be able to 
persuade ourselves that these creatures 
are barely even aware of their own 
captivity. But in the case of sentient, 
intelligent creatures like whales, we 
can never delude ourselves in this 
manner. Not only are whales very 
much aware that they are prisoners, 
we can surely never imagine for a 
moment that they are happy" 
prisoners as places like Marineland so 
often suggest. 

Clearly this is something that no 
sentient species should ever inflict on 
another. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said that 
•you can judge a society by the way it 
treats its animals. Gandhi never 
specifically mentioned whales, but I 
doubt that he would have approved of 
what goes on at Marineland. 

Captive orcas live only ’A as long 
as their counterparts in the wild. 
Although captive mating have taken 
place, confined orcas certainly never 
get to breed as nature intended. 


Similarly, although they have 
companions in captivity, removed 
from the natural sustaining influence 
of the pod, they can never be said to 
interact with others of their kind in 
any meaningful mariner. Indeed, after 
any prolonged captivity we have to 
wonder if we can even continue to 
think of them as whales in any real 
sense. 

Can their essential whaleness” 
ever be regained? We simply do not 
know. Perhaps Keiko will provide us 
with some of the answers. 

Faced with dtis intolerable 
situation what then do we do about it? 
Those of us who would prefer to do 
something rather than nothing could 
begin by writing to Marineland telling 
them exactly how we feel about what 
they are doing. Write also to the 
Ontario Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Remind them of 
their mandate and ask them why they 
choose to ignore what is happening at 
Marineland. 

Since it is always nice to have 
friends in high places, write to the 
Minister of Fisheries and Oceans, 
explaining to him that you consider 
the confining of whales an 
abomination unworthy of any 
civilized society. Impress on him that 
through Keiko the people of Mexico 
and the U.S. are already doing 
something to redress past wrongs and 
that Canada should not be seen to be 
lagging behind. 

Unfortunately, this in itself will 
not be nearly enough. Marineland, 
Vancouver Aquarium, and others who 
exploit captive whales are not about 
to give up a ready source of profit 
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without a struggle. Additional 
pressure will have to be brought to 
bear on them. What we can do is get 
involved with something that is 
already in the planning stage: a 
sustained campaign of direct action 
which, if properly applied, will 
eventually turn the tide of public 
opinion in our favour. Anyone 
wishing to participate in peaceful, 
non-violent protests (time 
commitment 3 to 4 hours on a 
Saturday) can do so by contacting 
Brian McHattie at 540-1441. This is 
an issue which we as naturalists 
cannot in good conscience ignore. So 
let’s get involved today. We owe it to 
the Whales...and to ourselves! & 

Addresses 
Marineland Canada, 

7657 Portage Rd, 

Niagara Falls, ON 
I.2J 5Y6 

Ontario Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 

16,640 Yonge St., 

Newmarket, ON 
L3Y 4V8 

The Hon Fred Mifflin, 

Minister of Fisheries and Oceans, 

House of Commons, Centennial Towers, 
200 Kent St., Suite 1570, 

Ottawa, ON 
K1A 0E6 

For Further Information, Write to: 
CanadianFederation of Humane Societies, 
102 - 30 Concourse Gate, 

Napean, ON 
K2E 7V7 

Zoocheck Canada Inc, 

1729 - 3266 Yonge St , 

Toronto, ON 
M4N 3P0 


People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals, 

(P E T A ) 

P O Box 42516, 

Washington, D C 
U S A 20015 


In Memory of 
Marion Shivas 
1906 — 1997 

by Bruce Duncan 
Marion Shivas died on February 
I 1, 1997. She was 91 years old, an 
honourary Life member of the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. Although 
Marion requested in her will that no 
memorial service or public gathering 
to remember her be held, I think it is 
important to record and remember her 
role in the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 
She was a force and will not be 
forgotten. 

Although she served as President 
of the Club from 1961-1964, she will 
be remembered as Sanctuary Director, 
a post she held for 25 years, from 
I960 to 1985: It was Marion who 
acquired Spooky Hollow Sanctuary 
and Short Hills Wilderness Area for 
the Club. 

Here is how she herself, described 
the purchase of Spooky Hollow in 
1961. 

One of the objectives of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 
set out in its Constitution, is 
to hold lands as nature 
sanctuaries..." In the middle 
1950's, an eleven hundred 
dollar bond iro.v set aside by 


the then executive to establish 
a Sanctuary Fund. 1 was 
elected to the Board m 1958 
and in 1960 became 
Sancluaiy Director. 

At a Club Weekend Camp 
near Normandale in May, 
1961, we visited an area 
quite near the camp known as 
Spooky Hollow". I was so 
impressed with the beauty 
and content of this 38 ha 
property, that on a scheduled 
outing there on Sunday, May 
21, 1961 — with the famous 
botanists Munroe London of 
Simcoe and Bert Miller of 
Fort Erie (both now 
deceased) — that I opined 
that I just love these woods" 
to which Munroe London 
replied, Well, if you love it 
so much, why don't you buy it 
as a Club Sanctuary?" He 
had challenged me! I turned 
and started down the trail 
towards the road, London, 
Now where are you going?" 

1 replied, To buy spooky 
Hollow if you know whom I 
am to contact." He replied 
Artley Duncan, the Barber 
in Port Rowan. ” 

I asked Ab Gorman, then 
President, to accompany me. 

We rode to Port Rowan about 
18 miles distant from our 
camp. On arrival in town the 
streets were deserted and the 
town constable was the only 
human being visible at 2:00 
p. m. that Sunday. We stopped 
and I asked him where Mr. 
Artley Duncan, the Barber, 
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resided. He, with a very 
bemused and puzzled 
expression said, He died a 
month ago." I said, Do you 
Imow where his widow Jives?'' 
Reply, Over there 
(pointing), but they have not 
lived together for some time." 

Do you know who the 
next-of-kin would be, or an 
Executor of the Estate?" The 
upshot was that Mr. Duncan 
had a daughter (an only 
child) who turned out to be 
the Executrix of his Estate. 

I found her and was greeted 
very warmly (in spite of my 
outdoor garb and rubber 
boots) by a very dignified 
lady. I spent two hours with 
her explaining our purpose in 
desiring to purchase the 
Spooky Hollow property. She 
remarked that she thought her 
father would be delighted and 
that she would phone me at 
the camp commissary at 1:00 
p.m. that evening after she 
had had an opportunity of 
discussing it with her 
husband who was an 
Executor of the Estate. 

Ab and I left to return to 
camp for dinner at 6:00 p. m 
Promptly at 7:00 p.m. the 
telephone rang and Mrs. 
Gleandall announced to me 
that she would be very happy 
to have our Club buy the 
property (price: $4,500 for 
95-plus acres). The large 
group at the camp, just 
finishing a sumptuous turkey 
dinner, said, to this day — 1 


did not walk nor run to the 
telephone — I flew over the 
tables and back" with the 
good news...we were to have 
our FIRST Club Sanctuary! I 
was not the only one excited 
— Bob Bateman, Phil 
Gosling, the late Bert 
MacLaren and Ray Lowes 
were over at the property 
early the next morning, 
walking boundaries, noting 
trees, flowers, land contours, 
birds, etc — and they said I 
was excited! 

Legal details were 
immediately set in motion and 
by mid-July, 1961, the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
was the first naturalist group 
in Canada to possess its own 
nature sanctuaiy. 

I trust the accuracy of that 
description — Marion had a memory 
that w#s extraordinary. 

I remember other extraordinary 
things about Marion. At a public 
meeting in Delhi concerning a 
proposal to put a trailer park on a 
property very close to Spooky, I 
recall Marion getting to her feet to 
argue against the trailer park and 
starting off by telling all the locals 
that they should learn how to 
pronounce the name of their town 
correctly. It's Del-i, not Del-hi", 
she said in her forceful, steely-eyed 
manner. 

Others remembered that side of 
Marion, too. Paul Eagles, one of her 
sanctuary Committee members in the 
sixties (we were affectionately called 
my boys" by Marion if we stayed 


on her good side) remembers going 
off to straighten out a lawyer who 
was executor of an estate that was 
coming to the Club's sanctuary fund. 

Marion," Paul told me, was our 
spear-point.” 

Mac Kirk, who served with 
Marion on the FON’s Nature Reserve 
committee, also remembers Marion, 
with her broadaxe” as he put it. She 
once told a stubborn bureaucrat at the 
Ministry of Natural Resources that 
Your job will not exist on Monday 
when I get through with the 
Minister." The bureaucrat corrected 
his misdemeanour. She was made an 
honourary life member of the FON 
for her work there. 

Marion was a woman with two 
homes. She loved the Bruce Peninsula 
where her cottage was — and she 
loved the Hamilton area where she 
looked for sanctuaries. She also 
served on the Conservation Areas 
Advisory board of the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority for 
many years, retiring in 1995. She was 
the person who persuaded the HNC 
executive to give money and land to 
the Conservation Authority so they 
could protect natural areas in this 
region. During her tenure, the HNC 
gave over $100,000 for the purchase 
of significant natural areas. 

She reminded me of another great 
lady, Rosalie Edge, who was the 
woman who founded Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary. Mrs. Edge was a New 
York socialite, and a formidable 
protector of wildlife. She has been 
described as a demon and as the 
greatest force for conservation of her 
time. When the National Audubon 
society dilly-dallied about the 
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shooting of hawks on a Pennsylvania 
mountaintop, she founded her own 
group and bought the mountain. 

1 don’t know if Marion Shivas 
ever met Rosalie Edge, but they were 
cast from the same mold. Women of 
action, forceful women, and women 
who saw preservation of natural areas 
as the most important thing in their 
lives. 

Marion, thank you. & 


In Memory of 
Bill Luton 

1923 — 1997 

by Kenneth Hall 

Bill passed away on Friday, 
March 7, 1997 after a short, intense 
battle with cancer of the liver. 

It is hard to believe that Bill was 
74 because up to the last few months 
he acted like a much younger man, 
still actively engaged in skiing, hiking 
and swimming. 

He was a true outdoorsman, 
loving to canoe and fish and hike 
through wilderness trails. He 
possessed that curiosity common to 
most naturalists, always aware of his 
natural surroundings and constantly 
observing and recording the plants, 
birds and other animals with which he 
shared his life. 

Many of you knew Bill Luton 
better than I. Some of you knew him 
as a young, brilliant student, who was 
ready for university entrance at the 
age of 16. Some of you knew him 
during the Second World War, when 


he served as a lieutenant with the 
South Alberta Regiment of the Royal 
Canadian Armoured Corp. And many 
of you knew him as a successful 
businessman holding positions as 
president and * vice-president at 
Westinghonse Canada, and at W.C. 
Woods Company, CAMCO Inc. 

1 knew Bill only in his so-called 
retirement years — the years of the 
nineties — when he began to devote 
his time to environmental issues. It 
was in the nineties that he became 
very active with this club, serving as 
its representative on the stakeholders 
committee for the Remedial Action 
Plan for the Hamilton Harbour 
Watershed. He was also a member of 
the Fish and Wildlife Habitat 
Restoration Committee, a director of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens and the 
Chair of the RBG Science and 
Conservation Committee. Most of you 
will associate Bill with the fine 
articles he wrote for the Wood Duck 
which brought us up to date on the 
fish and wildlife projects in Cootes 
Paradise, Grindstone Creek and 
around tire shores of Hamilton 
Harbour. 

Recently, Bill told me how much 
he had been inspired by the people in 
this club who worked so diligently in 
the pursuit of environmental causes. 
When he knew in December that he 
did not have long to live and that he 
would not see the completion of many 
of tire projects he was working on, he 
made a request of me to ask you to 
keep striving to restore and protect 
the natural environment in this 
community that was so dear to him. 

If you were fortunate enough to 
have known bill Luton, you would 


have recognized him as an ideal role 
model, a person any of us would be 
proud to call a friend or associate. In 
his passing, we thank him for his 
contributions to the Naturalists Club. 
He will be sorrowfully missed and not 
soon forgotten. 

One of Bill’s favourite poems was 
'Ulysses’ by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Tire last four lines of that poem sum 
up Bill's philosophy of life: 

***** 

That which we are, we are, 

One equal temper of heroic 
hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. # 


1996 

Hamilton Fall Bird Count 

by Bill Lamond 
The 23rd annual Hamilton Fall 
Bird Count (HFBC) was held on 3 
November 1996. Participation was 
above average in 1996 with 93 
observers in 50 parties and this, 
combined with fair birding conditions, 
provided for an excellent count. A 
total of 140 species were observed 
which is the second highest total 
behind the 142 species recorded in 
1991. 

One new species was added to the 
HFBC cumulative total. This was a 
Sabine’s Gull observed by Bill Smith 
& Jim Cram along the south shore of 
Lake Ontario. This raises the 23 year 
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species total to 219 species. There 
were several other good birds 
observed. The count had its second 
record of Wild Turkey and 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, third 
record of Common Moorhen and 
White-eyed Vireo, 4th record of Palm 
Warbler and Lincoln's Sparrow, and 
5th record of Harlequin Duck and 
Red Phalarope. Other notables 
included Golden Eagle, Tree 
Swallow, House Wren, Swainson's 
Thrush and Solitary Vireo. 

Eight species were recorded in 
record-high totals and these are 
flagged in the following list. Two of 
these species are worth mentioning. 
There were 60 Mute Swans observed 
in 1996 which is 14 above the 
previous high in 1994. This species is 
definitely increasing in southern 
Ontario. It is now beginning to nest at 
inland areas in the Hamilton Smdy 
Area such as just north of Brantford 
in 1996. This exotic may become a 
problem in southern Ontario if its 
numbers keep increasing. It is very 
territorial and excludes other species 
of waterfowl from its rather large 
territory. This may not be a problem 
if it reduces the local Canada Geese 
but no one is sure how it will affect 
breeding duck populations. Another 
potential problem is the interaction 
between the Mute Swan and the 
Trumpeter Swan if or when that 
species begins to breed in our area as 
a result of the attempted Trumpeter 
Swan re-introduction to southern 
Ontario. It is likely that the two 
species could not co-exist as breeding 
species in the same area (R. Knapton 
pers. Comm.). Nesting habitat for 
swans in southern Ontario is quite 
limited and die Mute Swan would 


likely out-compete the Trumpeter 
Swan due to its larger size and more 
aggressive behaviour (R. Knapton 
pers. comm.). 

The other species wordiy of 
mention is the Eastern Bluebird. This 
year a record count of 142 individuals 
was noted which is 10 above the 
previous record of 132 in 1982. This 
species is definitely increasing as a 
migrant through our area as reflected 
by the HFBC. In the first 10 years of 
the HFBC, the yearly average of 
Eastern Bluebirds was 17, in the 
middle 10 years it was 19, and in the 
last 10 years it has been 47! These 
results must be encouraging to all 
those people who put up and maintain 
bluebird trails. I commend all of you 
on a job well done. Perhaps the HNC 
could get involved in a similar project 
for Purple Martins as their numbers in 
the HSA are low and would benefit 
from nest boxes. Sounds like a good 
HNC project to me. Anyone 
interested? 

Also of note in 1996 was a good 
hawk flight. Bald Eagle, 
Sharp-shinned & Cooper's Hawks 
were observed in record numbers and 
Turkey Vulture and Red-tailed & 
Red-shouldered Hawks had there 
Second best results. 

On the down side in 1996, several 
species of waterfowl, especially 
dabbling ducks, were below average 
levels, with Surf Scoter being missed 
for only the 5th time. Also, finch 
diversity was low with Evening 
Grosbeak being missed for only the 
3rd time. Additionally, crossbills and 
redpolls were absent and Pine Siskins 
were in low number. 


1996 Results 

Area Covered: Selected areas within 
a 40.2 km radius of Dundum Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario, to include: the 
Lake Ontario shoreline from Port 
Credit to Beamsville; the 
Conservation Areas of Christie, Berry, 
Binbrook, Fifty Point, Felkers Falls, 
Mountsberg, Valens, Iroquois Heights, 
Dundas Valley, Governors Road, and 
Spencer Gorge; Rock Chapel 
Sanctuary; Lake Medad; Puslinch, 
Mohawk and Dunmark Lakes; 
Sassafras, Bronte, and Burloak 
Woods; Cootes Paradise; Woodland 
Cemetery; Kings Forest; Bronte, 
Rattray and Van Wagners Marshes; 
Waterworks Park; Brantford Dump; 
Beverly Swamp; Hamilton Harbour; 
Windermere Basin; Tollgate Ponds; 
Grimsby, Cainsville Sewage & 
Smithville Sewage Ponds; Spring 
Valley, Red Hill, Stoney, Bronte and 
Oakville Creek ravines; and the Grand 
River from Cayuga to Cambridge. 

Sunday, November 3, 1996: 3:45 
a.m. to 5:45 p.m. Weather: 
Temperature -3.0°C to 5.0°C. Winds 
WSW, moderate a.m., becoming 
strong p.m. with average of 20-30 
km/hr, with gusts of 40 to 70 km/hr. 
Mostly sunny a.m., mostly cloudy 
p.m. No precipitation. 93 observers in 
50 parties. Total party hours:311. 

Species: Underlined totals represent 
record-high numbers. Underlined 
species reqrrire documentation for the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. 

Red-throated Loon 1; Common Loon 
21; Pied-billed Grebe 32; Honied 
Grebe 8; Red-necked Grebe 42; 
Double-crested Connorant 79; Great 
Blue Heron 45; Black-crowned 
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Night-Heron 12; Tundra Swan 204 ; 
Mute Swan 60; Snow Goose 2; 
Canada Goose 6,587; Wood Duck 17; 
Green-winged Teal 164; American 
Black Duck 305; Mallard 2,576; 
Northern Pintail 37; Northern 
Shoveler 122; Gadwall 238; American 
Wigeon 209; Canvasback 112; 
Redhead 158; Ring-necked Duck 312; 
Lesser Scaup 1,121; Greater Scaup 
6,064; Harlequin Duck 1 (KM,RWa); 
Oldsquaw 248; Black Scoter 7; 
White-winged Scoter 10; Common 
Goldeneye 2,971; Bufflehead 1,412; 
Hooded Merganser 256; Common 
Merganser 67; Red-breasted 
Merganser 1,078; Ruddy Duck 191; 
Turkey Vulture 40; Bald Eagle i; 
Northern Harrier 17; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk Cooper's Hawk 15: 

Northern Goshawk 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk 21; Red-tailed Hawk 421; 
Rough-legged Hawk 8; Golden Eagle 
1; Merlin 1; American Kestrel 31; 
Ring-necked Pheasant 3; Ruffed 
Grouse 6; Wild Turkey 1; Common 
Moorhen 1 (JoM,JaM,FD); American 
Coot 799; Killdeer 75; Black-bellied 
Plover 3; Greater Yellowlegs 13; 
Lesser Yellowlegs 1; Hudsonian 
Godwit 1; Sanderling 2; 
White-rumped Sandpiper 1; Pectoral 
Sandpiper 4; Dunlin 130; Common 
Snipe 3; American Woodcock 6; Red 
Phalarope 3 (BS.JCr); Parasitic Jaeger 
2; Bonaparte's Gull 22; Ring-billed 
Gull 14,619; Herring Gull 2,046; 
Great Black-backed Gull 105; 
Sabine's Gull 1 (BS,JC); Rock Dove 
1,048; Mourning Dove 912; Eastern 
Screech Owl 16; Great Horned Owl 
14; Long-eared Owl 2; Short-eared 
Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 15; 
Red-headed Woodpecker I; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 9; Downy 


Woodpecker 170; Hairy Woodpecker 
48; Northern Flicker 22; Pileated 
Woodpecker 2; Eastern Phoebe 6; 
Horned Lark 82; Tree Swallow 1; 
Blue Jay 744; American Crow 2,808; 
Black-capped Chickadee 1,888; 
Tufted Titmouse 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch 107; Red-breasted Nuthatch 
26; Brown Creeper 51; Carolina Wren 
11; House Wren 2 (RL,MM,LM/JW); 
Winter Wren 27; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 288; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
24; Eastern Bluebird 142 ; Swainson’s 
Thrush 1 (GW); Hermit Thrush 39; 
American Robin 1,410; Northern 
Mockingbird 26; American Pipit 273; 
Cedar Waxwing 1,838; Northern 
Shrike 3; European Starling 21,831; 
White-eved Vireo 1 (MJ); Solitary 
Vireo 1; Orange-crowned Warbler 1; 
Nashville Warbler 3; Black-throated 
Blue Warbler 1 (MJ); Yellow-rumped 
Warbler 48; Palm Warbler 1 (GW); 
Common Yellowthroat 3; Northern 
Cardinal 371; Rufous-sided Towhee 
2; American Tree Sparrow 478; 
Chipping Sparrow 4; Field Sparrow 2; 
Vesper Sparrow 7; Savannah Sparrow 
6; Fox Sparrow 42; Song Sparrow 
369 : Lincoln's Sparrow 1 (AK); 
Swamp Sparrow 48; Wliite-throated 
Sparrow 227; White-crowned 
Sparrow 15; Dark-eyed Junco 1,145 
(1 Oregon subspecies); Snow Bunting 
,214; Red-winged Blackbird 12,603; 
Eastern Meadowlark 3; Rusty 
Blackbird 647; Common Grackle 
1,054; Brown-headed Cowbird 885; 
Purple Finch 74; House Finch 883; 
Pine Siskin 12; American Goldfinch 
688; House Sparrow 1,908. 

Total: 140 species; 98,969 

individuals. 


Observers: Sam Barone, Mary 

Beaver, Colin Bell, Eleanor Bell, 
David Brewer, Hazel Broker, Duane 
Brown, Barb Char lton, Jerry Chappie, 
Nina Chappie, Michael Clark, George 
Coker, Ted Cole, Jim Cram, Bill 
Crins, Bill Cuddy, Bob Curry, Floyd 
Deiter, Karen Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, 
Rob Dobos, Bruce Duncan, Gavin 
Edmunstone, Jill Elliott, Josie Fazio, 
Luke Fazio, Jennie Foley, Michael 
Foley, Sheila Forbes, Denys Gardiner, 
Sharon Gardiner, Alex Gray, Jerry 
Guenther, Carl Hamann, John 
Hannah, Brian Henley, Jim Heslop, 
Jim Hummel, Mark Jennings, Barry 
Jones, Ursula Kolster, Karl Konze, 
Albert Kuhnigk, Bill Lamond 
(compiler), Dermis Lewington, Gwen 
Lewington, Rick Ludkin, G. Magyar, 
George Mann, K. Macllwrick, Laura 
Martin, Marina Martin, Jim 
Mathieson, Sandy Mathieson, Doug 
McCallum, Kevin McLaughlin, Don 
McLean, George Meyers, John Miles, 
Jamie Miles, Matt Mills, Frank 
Morley, George Naylor, John 
Olmsted, Rose Peterson, Jerry Pilny, 
Brian Pomfret, Mary Pomfret, Norm 
Pomfret, Jim Pringle, Fred Shantz, D. 
Sheppard, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Paul 
Smith, Rick Snider, Mike Street, Sam 
Tabone, Peter van Dijken, Rohan van 
Twest, S. Wahl, Rob Waldhuber, 
Harry Walker, Marie Walker, J. Watt, 
Pam Watts, G. Wells, Martin 
Wernaart, Bill Wilson, Heather 
Wilson, Dan Wylie, Brian Wylie, 
Kevin Wylie, (Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, South-Peel Naturalists' Club, 
Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists, 
Guelph Field Naturalists). 
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Fish School 

by Brian Wylie 

On hot summer evenings my sons 
and I don our old sneakers and head 
off to Spencers Creek. The shady, 
cool air is a welcome relief and the 
chilly water is a delight as we wade 
into the stream. The boys happily run, 
splashing, downstream towards my 
awaiting minnow net. Crayfish, 
aquatic insects, and even the 
occasional water snake, as well as a 
good variety of fish are hauled out. 

On one occasion a large Darter, 
approximately 60 nun long, lay in the 
bottom of our net. It was interesting 
both for its size and its large, 
irregular black blotches along both 
sides. The fish was placed in a 
collection jar and taken home. We 
quickly identified it as a Blackside 
Darter (Percina maculala ) using the 
Freshwater Fishes of Canada text. 

Darters belong to the Perch 
family and are restricted to North 
America. This species was at the far 
east of its range which extends 
westward through the northern states 
and into the southern prairie 
provinces. They inhabit clear streams 
and ar e primarily found in the steam 
bottom where they feed on aquatic 
insects and small fishes. Darters 
require a well oxygenated 
environment and a supply of live food 
to survive, as such they are a difficult 
species to keep alive in an aquarium. 

I called the Fisheries Department and 
was informed that they had been 
unsuccessful themselves with Darters. 

I was also unable to come up with 
any new ideas from researching 
Ichthyological publications. My 


previous success with these species 
lasted only as long as I introduced 
live food such as water fleas or 
mosquito larvae. 

I placed the Darter in my 
aquarium with the intention of 
releasing it on a future outing. At the 
time, I had several species of chub 
and shiner minnows in the tank. 
These species readily react to 
movement on the surface and would 
rise to test anything dropped into the 
tank. I found dried mosquito larvae at 
the local pet shop the next day and 
took it home to by on the fish. The 
minnows immediately rose to the 
surface and consumed it in short 
order. The Darter, as expected, 
remained on the bottom but did 
become agitated. 1 was surprised and 
excited when, on the fifth feeding, the 
Darter darted straight up to the 
surface. After several attempts, it took 
in some of the food, I later tried fish 
flakes but these were ignored by my 
bottonfl dweller. The Blackside Darter 
continued his feedings and took in 
other freeze-dried foods such as 
tubifex worms. This was the first time 
I had seen any of my captured Darters 
rise up to the surface to feed, and the 
first to eat non-living food. 

I can surmise that my normally 
.bottom-dwelling fish had apparently 
learned to feed on the only available 
food source at the water’s surface by 
mimicking the other fish. 1 kept this 
Darter for five months before 
releasing it back into Spencer Creek. 
The fish remained healthy, judged by 
its activity and retention of colouring, 
throughout its captivity. 

Fish which are handled gently, 
fed properly and kept in a well 


oxygenated tank can survive long 
periods in captivity. Care should be 
taken to insure you are not removing 
a rare species by doing research 
before setting out, or releasing all fish 
immediately. Equally important is that 
all fish should be released back into 
their original environment to prevent 
new' species from upsetting the 
ecological balance. 

Studying fish can be a fun, 
educational experience and you may 
even find that you are not the only 
one w'ho learns something. 



Escarpment Volunteer! 

by Barb McKean 
Last summer, Environment 
Canada’s list of successful Action 21 
funding applications included a 
proposal to establish a network of 
community-based biodiversity 
monitoring sites along the length of 
the Niagara Escarpment World 
Biosphere Reserve. 

Called NEBR NET, this 
programme is being implemented by 
a consortium of parbiers including 
ACER (the Association for Canadian 
Educational Resources), COEO 
(Council of Outdoor Educators of 
Ontario), Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Toronto Board of Education, Bruce 
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County Board of Education, the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, and 
Ministry of Environment and Energy. 

The goal of NEBR NET is to 
create a series of permanent 
biodiversity monitoring plots that 
meet the criteria established by 
UNESCO for World Biosphere 
Reserves. The exciting aspect of diis 
project, is that it encourages 
community members to become 
involved in monitoring work. The 
three core sites (RBG, Boyne River 
Outdoor School, and Bruce County 
Outdoor Education Centre) will each 
feature two 1 hectare plots: one for 
research and one for training. In the 
second year of the programme, an 
additional research site will be 
developed twinned with each core 
site. Each site will be the basis for a 
comprehensive data-base that will be 
posted on the World Wide Web in a 
format that will make it easily utilized 
by researchers and educators involved 
in other World Biosphere Reserves. 
Volunteers will be trained in 
monitoring techniques and data 
logging, and in the methods for 
transferring information into the 
electronic data base. They will also be 
encouraged to share their knowledge 
with others, especially landowners 
along the Escarpment who could 
monitor biodiversity on their own 
properties. 

RBG has invited the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club to join this 
partnership and the executive has 
agreed that the Club will get 
involved. Now it’s your turn. We are 
looking to establish a group of ** 
volunteers who are interested in 
learning about monitoring techniques. 


You don't need to be able to identify 
everything under the sun: we’ll be 
providing training in the various 
protocols, and trying to place people 
according to their special interests and 
skill levels. We’ll be looking at trees 
and shrubs, wildflowers (only a few 
species), birds, small mammals, 
herptiles, earthworms and more. The 
time commitment is really up to your 
own interest: from a few horns a year 
to a few hours a week at certain times 
of year. What we’re looking for are 
enthusiastic, interested and committed 
individuals, who are willing to spend 
time in the field collecting data, and 
who are also willing to share this 
enthusiasm with others at public 
events. 

The HNC has also been invited to 
establish a research site at Short Hills 
Reserve, as a twin to the RBG site. 
This request is being considered by 
the Sanctuaries Committee, and it is 
our hope that some of the volunteers 
who ire trained this spring and 
summer will get involved in the Short 
Hills monitoring efforts as well. 

If you are interested in getting 
involved and didn’t sign up at the 
March meeting, please contact Barb 
McKean at 527-1158 x247 (leave a 
message with your name, mailing 
address and day/evening phone 
numbers ). We'll be contacting all 
volunteers sometime after the middle 
of April. 
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A Mother Goose Tale 
with a 

Bobolink Appetizer 

by Jack Varey 

It happened in Bronte Provincial 
Park, in the dark, a couple of springs 
ago. 

We were a small group of Bruce 
Trail members on an evening walk, 
two of whom had never heard, heard 
of, or seen, a Bobolink. There is an 
upland meadow in the park which 
Bobolinks frequent, so we stopped to 
give our members the opportunity to 
see them. We spent too much time 
pointing out the significant difference 
in male and female colouring and it 
was dusk before we started back to 
our cars. 

As we passed a tall grassy area, 
we could hear the low, short alarm 
honks of a mother goose and the 
murmuring babble of the hatchlings 
from the surrounding weeds as the 
family made their way to water. 

We changed direction so as not to 
interfere in this dangerous journey. 
They were 'sitting ducks’, for this was 
racoon, fox and coyote territory. 


Why were they travelling at 
night? Had she waited for the last egg 
to hatch? 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

by Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in the HSA during 1997 to February 28: 121. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. 

Observers: Marty Albert (MA), Jim Anderson (JA), Roy Baker (RBk), Christine Bishop (CB), Ron Bowman (RBo), 
Kevin Boyle (KB), Richard Brown (RBr), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob Curry (RC), Floyd 
Deiter (FD), Rob Dobos (RD), Bruce Duncan (BD), P. Elder (PE), Lois Evans (LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Dean Gugler 
(DGu), Carl Hamann (CH), John Hannah (JHa), Bob Henry (BHe), Jim Heslop (JH), Jim Hummel (JHu), Jean Iron (JI), 
Mark Jennings (MJ), Mark Johnson (MJo), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Jennifer Loob (JLo), Brian McHattie (BMH), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Greg Meek (GMk), Ann Miles 
(AM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), George Naylor (GN), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch 
(NPH), Dan Olech (DO), Karen Olech (KO), Jolm Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP), Ron Pittaway (RPi), Fred Shantz 
(FS), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), John 
Struger (JS), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phiil Walker (PW), Pam Watts (PWa), Ken Williams (KW), 
Don Wills (DW), Heather Wilson (HW), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), Many Observers (m obs.). 


Legend: 

Plumages,etc.: 

Counties/Regions: 

* -first occurrence for the year 

m. -male 

Brant [BR] 

F -first occurrence for the 

f. -female 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//TV] 

migration 

ad. -adult 

Halton [HL] 

L -last occurrence for the 

imm. -immature 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 

migration 

juv. -juvenile 

Niagara [AG] 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 

1st win.-fust winter 

Peel [PL] 


Waterloo [W 7] 
Wellington [WL] 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY 1997 

Red-throated Loon: One on Lake Ontario off Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Feb 3 * (RD). 

Common Loon: Two on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Jan 1 (RD el al.)\ one past CCIW [HL\ Jan 16 
(RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One ad. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] Jan 1-Feb 9 at least (m.obs.). 

Horned Grebe: Four off LaSalle Marina Jan 1 (RD et al.)\ two off Fifty Rd [//IF] Jan 12 (KM,BL,GN). 
Red-necked Grebe: One off LaSalle Marina Jan 1 (RD et al.)\ one off Sioux Lookout Park [HL] Feb 2 
(RC,JO,RSn); one off CCIW Feb 4 (RD). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One at mouth of Red Hill Creek [HW] Jan 1 (KM et al.)\ five at Ottawa St Boat Slip 
[HW] Jan 17 (PS); one past CCIW Feb 10 (RD). 

Great Blue Heron: One at Hwy 403 & King Rd [HL] Jan 1 (RD,BC,BL); one at Shoreacres [HL] Jan 1 
(RC,KM,JH); one past CCIW Jan 3 (RD); two at Grand River, Brantford [23R] Jan 4 (BL,KM,BMH); one over Hwy 6 
& Cone 5 E [HW] Jan 8 (RD); one at Grand River S of Caledonia [HN] Feb 16 (RC). 

Tundra Swan: 16 off Bayshore Park [HW] Feb 21 * (RD); 27 off Fruitland Rd [HW] Feb 23 (RC et al.)\ 12 off 
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Bronte Feb 23 and 17 there Feb 26 (MJ); seven over Parkside High School [HW\ Feb 27 (MM); 200 off Grays Rd 
Feb 27 (RD et al .); 30 over CC1W and 41 over Middletown Marsh Feb 28 (RD). 

Trumpeter Swan: Six at LaSalle Marina Jan 1 (RC et al.)’, one at Spencer Smith Park/Venture Inn [HL] Jan 26-Feb 
2 (KM,BL;RC,JO,RSn); one at CCIW Feb 4 (RD); four at Bronte Harbour [HL] Feb 9 (MJ). 

Whooper Swan: One escapee at CCIW Jan 22-Feb 3 (RD). 

GREATER WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE: One 1st win. at Confederation Park [HW\ Jan 12*-21 at least 
(KM.BL.GN et al.). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at Princess Point \HW\ Jan 1-on (RD el al.)’, one blue morph at Confederation Park 
Jan 12 (KM.BL,GN); two blue morph at Bronte Harbour Jan 12-Feb 9 (MJ,MM); one at Harbour Front Park [HW] 

Jan 24 (RW). 

Wood Duck: One m. at Grand River, Paris [/?/?] Jan 19 * (WW.HW); one m.,one f. at Middletown Marsh [//Jf] Feb 
20 F and four there Feb 24-28 (RD,BC). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. at Middletow'n Marsh Jan 1-Feb 28 (RD,BC); five at Chedoke Creek [HW] Jan 1 
(DL,GL); two at Grand River, Brantford Jan 4 (BL,KM,BMH); one f. at Windermere Basin [H JF] Jan 12 (RD et a/.); 
two at LaSalle Marina Feb 20 F (RC,RD). 

Northern Pintail: 17 at Windermere Basin Jan 1-on (RC et al.)’, two at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 2 (KM). 
Northern Shoveler: 22 at Windermere Basin Jan 1-on (RC et al.). 

American Wigeon: One at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 12 * (MS); two at Grand River, Caledonia [HN] Feb 15 F 
(JM,AM); three off LaSalle Marina Feb 21 (RD). 

Canvasback: 400 off LaSalle Marina Jan 1 (RC et al.). 

Redhead: 26 off Pier Four Park [HW] Jan 1 (KM,RC,JH,JO); a max. of 360 off Burlington Beach Canal Feb 6-9 
(RD,JS). 

Ring-necked Duck: 16 at LaSalle Marina Jan 12 (RD et al.), 11 at Windermere Basin Feb 2 (KM); six at CCIW 
Feb 12 (RD); 12 at N Shore of Harbour [HW] Feb 21 (RD). 

TUFTED DUCK: One m. off Venture Inn Feb 16*-17 (fide HC;JC el al.). 

Greater Scaup: 1700 at West End of HarbourJ//TF] Jan 12 (RD et al.)’ 7500 off Fruitland Rd [HW] Jan 19 (MM); 
30000 off Burlington Lakeshore Feb 5 (RC). 

Lesser Scaup: 1700 at Windermere Basin Jan 12 (RD et al.). 

COMMON EIDER: One 1st win. m. (all dark plumage) off Grays Rd Feb 14 * (RD). 

Eider sn.: Two distant birds off Burlington Beach Canal Feb 10 (RD). 

King Eider: One f., one 1st win. m. off Burlington Beach Canal Feb 2 * (KM); one 1st win. m. off Green to Grays 
Rds [HW] Feb 15-16 (KM el al.); two f. off L.P. Sayers Park [HW] Feb 16-18 (JO et al ). 

Oldsquaw: 200 off Burlington Beach Canal Feb 3 (RD). 

Black Scoter: One f. off Guelph Line [HL] Jan 1 (RC et al.); one f. off Grays Rd Jan 12 (KM,BL,GN); 2m.,2f. off 
Venture Inn Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); one m, off Grays Rd Feb 14-15 (RD et al.). 

Surf Scoter: Three off Guelph Line Jan 1 (RC et al.); 40 at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 2 (KM); birds off Venture 
Inn: 9 -Jan 2 (RD), 80 -Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn), 210 -Feb 5 (RC), 120 -Feb 6 (RD,JS). 

White-winged Scoter: 2500 off Venture Inn Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); 350 at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 9 
(RC,JO,RSn); 500 off L.P. Sayers Park Feb 14 (RD); 1400 off Bronte Feb 23 (MJ). 

Common Goldeneye: About 30000 off Burlington Lakeshore Feb 5 (RC). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye: One in. off Grays to Fruitland Rds Jan 5*-12 (JO,JH;m.obs.); one f. off Frederick Ave, Stoney 
Creek [//TCI Feb 23 (JI,RPi). 

Common Goldeneye x Hooded Merganser hybrid: One 1st win. m. off Grays Rd and Confederation Paik Jan 6—12 
(RD;BL,KM,GN). 

Hooded Merganser: One at LaSalle Manna Jan 1 (RD,BC,BL); two at Chedoke Creek Jan 12 (BS,DG,PW); one 
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in.,one f. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 30 (MM). 

Ruddy Duck: A max. of 32 at Windermere Basin Jan 12 (RD et ai). 

Turkey Vulture: One at Oneida 4th Line [//A] Jan 18*-25 (JM el al.); one near Balmoral [HN] Jan 26 (MS el al.). 
Bald Eagle: One ad. at Hamilton Harbour Jan 1-Feb 3 (RD,BC,BL;m.obs.); one imm. at Grand River, Brantford Jan 
4 (BL,KM,BMH); one imm. at Hamilton Harbour Jan 12-on (RD et al.). 

Northern Harrier: Four over Dundas Jan 1 (RD,BC,BL); three at Bronte Feb 17 (MJ). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW] Jan 1 (DL,GL); one at Downy Rd S of Kortright 
Rd \ WL] Jan 11 (BL); one at Middletown Marsh Jan 11 (RD,BC); one at Bronte Jan 12 (MJ,MM); one ad. at 
Millgrove Loam Pits [ HW] Jan 14 (RD); one at Thomdale Cres, Hamilton [ HW] Jan 24 (UK); one over RBG 
Arboretum [HW] Jan 25 (MM.JHa); one at north Brantford Jan 26 (BL); one at Millgrove Feb 11 (RD); one at St. 
George St, Brantford [55] Feb 12 (BL); one at Centre Rd N of Waterdown [HW] Feb 13 (RD); one at Fifty Rd & N 
Service Rd [HW\ Feb 15 (RD,BC,KM); one at Burlington Feb 22 (KM,BL). 

Cooper's Hawk: One juv. at York Rd Pond [ HW] Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW] Jan 16 
(MS); one at First Ave, Stoney Creek [HW] Jan 3 1 (RW); one ad. at Hwy 403 & Aberdeen Rd [HW] Feb 2 
(RC,JO,RSn); one ad. at Christie C.A. [HW] Feb 9 (RD); one ad. at Red Hill Valley [HW] Feb 12 (RD); one at 
Confederation Park Feb 15 (KM). 

Northern Goshawk: One juv. over Dundas Jan 2 (JA); one juv. at Beverly Swamp [HW] Jan 21-25 (PS); one at 
Valley Inn [HL] Feb 11 (RW); one ad. at Sioux Lookout Park Feb 23 (BS,DG,JC); one past CCIW Feb 28 (RD). 
Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Clappison Corners [HW] Jan 14 * (RD), and at York Rd, Dundas Jan 24 (BS); one 
at Gore & Lennon Rds [HW] Jan 26 (BS); seven at Beamer C.A. [7VG] Feb 28 F (NPH). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One rufous morph calunis at Hwys 5 & 2, Paris [55] Jan 4 (BL el al.); 77 at Beamer C A Feb 
28 (NPH). 

Rough-legged Hawk: A max. of four (inch two dark morph) at Rockton [HW] Feb 9 (RD). 

Golden Eagle: One over Aldershot [HL] Feb 28 * (RD). 

Merlin: One at St. George St, Brantford Jan l-Feb 28 (BL); one m. at Allview Ave, Burlington [HL] Jan 12 (RD el 
al.); one at Main & Wentworth Sts, Hamilton [jHW] Feb 7 (BL). 

Peregrine Falcon: One ad. at Burlington & Victoria Sts, Hamilton [HW] Jan 5-14 (JO,JH;RD). 

Gray Partridge: 14 at Aviation Rd, Brantford Airport [SR] Jan 11-19 (BL;WW,HW); five at Powerline Rd E of 
Lynden Rd [HW] Jan 28 (DGu). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: One f. at Windermere Basin Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); six at Kirk & Trinity Church Rds [HW] 
Jan 27 (MM,JHa); one m. at Middletown Marsh Feb 20. (RD). 

Wild Turkey: 23 at West River Rd N of Paris [55] Jan 18 (RBo); six at Hwy 54 3 km S of York [ HN] Feb 9 
(FD,FS), and 18 there Feb 16 (RC). 

American Coot: 55 at Harbourfront Park [HW] Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO), and 72 there Jan 12 (BS,DG,PW); two at 
LaSalle Marina Jan 1-on (m obs ); one at Grand River, Caledonia Jan 19 (RBk,DMi); one at Ottawa St Boat Slip Jan 
22 (PS); nine at Venture Inn Feb 13 (RD); three at Windermere Basin Feb 20 (RD). 

Killdeer: One at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Feb 20 * (LE); two at Fifty Rd & McCollum Rd [HW] Feb 23 
(RBk,DMi,KM). 

Dunlin: Two at LaSalle Marina Jan 1-2L (BL el al.; m.obs.). 

Iceland Gull: Two off Carroll's Point [HW] Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); one over LaSalle Marina Jan 1 (BL et al. ); five 
at Mohawk Lake & Brantford Diunp [5/?] Jan 4 (BL,KM,BMH); one 1st win. at Bronte Harbour (RC,JO) and one 
over Bronte Woods [HL] (MJ,MM) Jan 12; two at Grand River at Lome Bridge [57?] Jan 16 (BL); one at Oneida 4th 
Line Feb 9-15 (JM et al.); one ad. off Confederation Park Feb 20 (RD); one 1st win. at Tollgate Ponds Feb 23 (KM). 
Glaucous Gull: 11 on Hamilton Harbour Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); 18 at Mohawk Lake & Brantford Dump Jan 4 
(BL,KM,BMH); one 1st win. off Confederation Park Jan 12 (RD et al.); one 1st win. at Bronte Harbour Jan 12 
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(RC,JO), and one there Feb 9 (MJ); two at Oneida 4th Line Jan 12 and Feb 9 (JM et al.); eight at Grand River at 
Lome Bridge Jan 16 (BL); 10 over Dundas Jan 17 (MM); one at Ottawa St Boat Slip Jan 21 (PS); two off CCIW Jan 
22-Feb 25 (RD); one over Middletown Marsh Jan 29 (RD); one over Parkside High School Feb 27 (MM). 

Snowy Owl: One at Mount Hope Airport [HW] Jan 1-Feb 9 (RC el al.); one at CCIW Jan 3 (RD); one at Price Club, 
Ancaster [HW\ Jan 5-16 ( fide JO;JLo); one at Stelco Hilton Works [HW\ Jan 8-24 (PE,PS); one ad. m. at Brantford 
Airport Jan 15-31 (DG,BL); one at Hamilton Harbour Jan 28-Feb 2 (RD;RC,JO,RSn); one at Woodward & Eastport 
Rds [HW] Jan 31 (RW); one at Burlington St & Birch Ave [HW] Feb 1 (RW); one at QEW & Millen Rd [i HW] Feb 1 
(KW). 

Long-eared Owl: Two at Taquanyali C.A. [ HN\ Jan 1-Feb 16 (RBr;RC); up to 16 at Bronte Woods Jan 27-Feb 28 
(m.obs.); up to nine at Homestead Ave, Dundas \HW\ Feb 2-28 (JO;m.obs.); nine at Mulligan Rd S of Sawmill Rd 
Feb 16 (DW). 

Short-eared Owl: One at RR 9 & RR 20, Hagersville [HN\ Jan 18 (JM,AM); one off Burlington Beach Canal Feb 6 
(RD,JS). 

Boreal Owl: One on a window ledge at University of Guelph South Residence [ WL] Jan 12 * (MJo et al. ); one at 
Bronte Woods mid-Jan-Feb 11 at least (Jide HC;m.obs.), and two there Feb 9 (RW). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl: One at Villagewood Park, Bronte [HL] Jan 25-Feb 28 (DL,GL,CH;m.obs.); one at 
Taquanyali C.A. Feb 2 (fide MS); one at Mulligan Rd S of Sawmill Rd Feb 16 (DW). 

Belted Kingfisher: One at Burloak Park Jan 12 (RC,JO). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at a Shell Park feeder [HL] Jan 1-Feb 28 (DO,KO); one at Powerline Rd E of 
Lynden Rd Jan 16 (JLo); one at Hendrie Valley [HL] Feb 1 (RP,IS); one at Bronte Woods Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); one at 
Woodburn Rd S of Binbrook Rd [HW] Feb 9 (MA); four near Cayuga [UN] Feb 16 (RC). 

Pileated Woodpecker: Two at Dundas Marsh [HW] Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Jan 
28-Feb 8 (MM); one at Hopkins Tract Jan 30 (MM). 

Horned Lark: 100 at Haldimand Jan 12 (JM et al.); 10 at Brantford Airport Jan 19 (BL,KM); one at 10th Rd E, 
Saltfleet [HW] Feb 2 F (KM). 

Tufted Titmouse: One at Waterworks Park, Brantford [BR] Jan 1-on (BL et al.); one at Homestead Ave, Dundas Jan 
1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); two at RBG Nature Centre \HW\ Jan 25-Feb 8 (MM;m.obs.). 

Carolina Wren: One at Shoreacres Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); one at Grand River, Brantford Jan 4 (BL,KM,BMH); one 
at Bronte Marsh [HL] Jqn 20 (MJ); one at Bronte Woods Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster Feb 5 (RP). 
Eastern Bluebird: Eight at Mineral Springs & Slote Rds [HW] Jan 1 (BL et al.); 2-8 birds at Mulligan Rd S of 
Sawmill Rd Jan 4-Feb 7 (DW). 

Hermit Thrush: Two at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [HW] Jan 4 * (RC); one at LaSalle Park [HL] Feb 23 
(BS,DG,JC). 

American Robin: 40 at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Jan 23 (MM); 80 at Thorndate Cres Jan 31 (UK); 40 at Bronte 
Woods Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); 310 at Hopkins Tract Feb 26 (MM). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Powerline Rd E of Lynden Rd Jan 1 (RD,BC,BL). 

Northern Shrike: One at Mineral Springs Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); one at Middletown Marsh Jan 18 and at Cone 5 E 
of Middletown Rd [HW] Feb 6-11 (RD,BC); one at Bronte Woods Feb 2 (RC,JO,RSn); one at Hopkins Tract Feb 
9-26 (MM); one at Cty Rd 35 & Mill Creek [WL] Feb 12 (BL). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley Jan 5-Feb 25 (GMk;RD); one at an east Hamilton feeder Feb 18 
( fide MS). 

Pine Warbler: One at Hwy 5 E of St. George [fi/?] Jan 7 * (KB). 

Ovenbird: One at Jasmine St, Hamilton [HW] Jan 1-12L (PW). 

Eastern Towhee: One m.,one f. at HRCA Works Centre, Dundas Valley [H IT] Jan 1-Feb 7 (m.obs.); one m. at 363 
German School Rd [BR] Jan 19 (JHu). 
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Field Sparrow: One at Middletown Marsh Jan 24*-Feb 2 (RD,BC); a possible hybrid bird involving this species was 
at LaSalle Park Feb 20-21 (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: Two at HCRA Works Centre, Dundas Valley Jan 1-Feb 7 (RC el al.); two at Dirndas 
Hydro Pond Jan 23 (MM); one at RBG Nature Centre Jan 30 (RD); one at Bronte Woods Feb 2-15 (RC,JO,RSn;MS). 
White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Homestead Ave, Dundas Jan 1-Feb 22 (RC el al.); two at Tollgate Ponds 
Jan 1 (RC el al.). 

"Oregon" Dark-eyed Junco: One f. at Middletown Marsh Feb 22 (RD,BC). 

Lapland Longspur: 12 at Brantford Airport Jan 11 * (BL); seven at RR 9 & RR 20, Hagersville Jan 12 (JM el al.); 
two at Mines & Green Rds [//V] Jan 17 (MS). 

Snow Bunting: 35 at Peters Corners [HW\ Jan 1 (RC,JH,KM,JO); 200 at Mackenzie Rd S of Caledonia [ HN] Jan 12 
(JM el al.); 150 at Brantford Airport Jan 14 (BL); 100 at Mines & Green Rds Jan 17 (MS); 320 at Cone 5 & Moffat 
Rd [//R] Jan 26 (RD,BC,BL,KM); 200 at Oneida 3rd Line Jan 26 (MS el al.); 210 S of Decewsville [HN] Feb 16 
(RC); 33 at Safari Rd W of Westover Rd [H[V] Feb 17 (RD). 

Red-winged Blackbird: One at Frances Rd, Stoney Creek [HW] Jan 21 (RC); one f. at Fifty Rd & N Service Rd 
Feb 15 (RD,BC); one m. at Decewsville Feb 16 F (RC); two at St Augustines Cemetery [HW] Feb 20 (MM); 20 at 
Branchton [WT\ Feb 21 (BL); 250 over Grays Rd at Lakeshore Feb 27 (RD). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at RR 9 & Cheapside Rd [HN] Jan 12 (RBk.DMi); three at RR 9 & RR 20, Hagersville 
Jan 30 and five there Feb 15 (JM el al.); one at Woodburn Rd S of Binbrook Rd Feb 9 (MA); five at Oneida 3rd Line 
[//A] Feb 15 (JM el al.). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Valens Rd & Cone 6 [HW] Jan 26 * (BS,DG,JC); one m. at Fifty Rd & North Service Rd 
Feb 15 (RD,BC,KM). 

Common Grackle: One at Snake Rd, Waterdown [HW] Jan 1 (RD,BC,BL); one at St George St Brantford Feb 21 F 
(BL). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: Six at Bingham Rd, Hamilton [HW] Jan 17 (KM); 13 at Frances Rd, Stoney Creek Jan 21 
(RC); nine at Fifty Rd & N Service Rd Feb 15 (RD,BC,KM); 18 at Bronte Feb 26 (MJ). 

Purple Finch: 2-12 birds at Beverly Swamp Jan 7-26 (PS); one f. at Thorndale Cres Jan 8,25 (UK); one f. at Hatton 
Dr, Ancaster Feb 10 (RP); up to 30 at Westfield Heritage Centre [HW] through Feb (BD). 

Common Redpoll: 32 at Shell Park Jan 2 * (BHe). 

European Goldfinch: One m. escapee at a Shell Park feeder Jan 1-Feb 28 (DO,KO). 

Hie following species were also recorded during January and February: Mute Swan, Canada Goose, American Black 
Duck, Mallard, Gadwall, Bufflehead, Common Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, American Kestrel, Ruffed Grouse, 
Ring-billed Gull, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, Rock Dove, Mourning Dove, Eastern Screech-Owl, Great 
Horned Owl, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Blue Jay, American Crow, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Cedar Waxwing, European Starling, Northern Cardinal, American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, House 
Finch, American Goldfinch, House Sparrow. 

Please send your bird records for March 1997 before April 8 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 

Hamilton Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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Out of the Fast 
46 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Duck 

April, 1951 

Forty-six years ago the Wood 
Duck was about to celebrate its 4th 
anniversary. The Editor was Morley 
C. Sabine, the Assistant Editor was 
Mrs. D.K. Powell. The HN(' was 
called The Hamilton Nature Club and 
the President was Robert Elstone. 
Membership in the HNC cost $1.00 a 
year, Junior memberships were 50 
cents, Life Membership was $10.00. 
Field Events for April included an 
'auto hike' to Long Point to observe 
swans and ducks, led by D. K. Powell; 
an outing through Westdale Ravine 
led by Eric Bastin and, the highlight 
of the year, the Turkey Point bus trip, 
led by Neil Bourne. The following 
article takes a look at the flowers of 
spring in this area. 

Signs of Spring 

by Miss Laurel Williams 

Personally I like winter. 1 like 
skiing in the clear air. There is 
something delightful about it that 
makes you wish it would never end. I 
like snow storms — rough and 
blustery ones or quiet ones when 
perfect snowflakes of intricate design 
fall gently. Some day in February the 
skiing will be particularly 
exhilarating; the sun's rays will be hot 
and we'll know that this is the 
beginning of the end. The only thing 
that reconciles me to the departure of 
winter is that spring is coming. 

In the greater strength of the sun's 
rays the shrubs seem to be a warmer. 


brighter colour. The moss on the trees 
glows green. All the patches of moss 
on rocks and in shady places become 
vividly green against a background of 
brown leaves. In the streams the grass 
and plants are green. Before the snow 
has gone it has melted around the 
skunk cabbages, Simplocarpus 
foetidus. They grow in the most 
attractive little groups that suggest 
arrested motion. They are still 
motionless when you leave but... At 
first there is just the spathe with the 
spadix inside. The odour is so 
noticeable that it is indicated in both 
the common and scientific names. 
The plant has a fetid odour that 
smells like a skunk. This odour 
attracts numerous insects which 
pollinate tire plant. 

I like to take a magnifying glass 
to look at spring flowers. When you 
see a hillside dotted with hepaticas of 
many colours, it delights the eye. 
With a magnifying glass you enter a 
new world of beautiful textures, 
colours and iridescence. It's worth 
getting down on your knees to see it. 
There are only two kinds of hepaticas 
so identification is easy. Hepatica 
scutiloba has pointed leaves while 
Hepatica americansa has rounded 
leaves. 

The marshes will be resplendent 
with masses of brilliant Caltha 
palustris, the Marsh Cup or Marsh 
Marigold. Here again we may 
positively identify the Marsh 
Marigold because there are only two 
members of this genus. Caltha natans 
is usually floating in water and has 
white or palest magenta pink flowers. 
It occurs from Asia to Alaska through 
the prairie provinces to northern 


Minnesota. So we may be sure that 
the masses of golden flowers belong 
to Caltha palustris. 

The Spring Beauty and the Dog 
Tooth Violet appear about the same 
time. The Spring Beauty carpets the 
rich woods with pale pink. Looking at 
the flower closely we see the veins of 
deeper pink starting form a yellow 
base; through the magnifying glass 
that the colour and texture make the 
flower exquisite. In rich woods and 
meadows the Fawn Lily or Dog Tooth 
Violet appear in great numbers. The 
leaves resemble the spotted markings 
of a fawn and it belongs in the lily 
family, so the name of Fawn Lily is 
most suitable. It is also called Yellow 
Adder’s tongue and Trout Lily. There 
are only three members of this genus. 
The pink one is found in Minnesota. 
The white one is found in this area. 
The yellow Fawn Lily is most 
plentiful and everyone loves it. 

Watch for the tender young 
bracken shoots before they are 
unfurled. They are edible and 
agreeable to the taste. Milkweed 
spinach is delicious. We picked the 
young plants when just a few tender 
leaves were out, cooked it like 
spinach and found it good. 

On wooded slopes we see the 
early Saxifrage. From the rosette of 
leaves comes a fat bundle of tiny 
flowers. It is difficult to imagine that 
this will become a mass of flowers 
supported on a sturdy stem. 

The crane has a flower for a 
namesake. The name geranium is little 
changed from the Greek word 
geranos, a crane. The seed case of the 
wild geranium or Cranesbill is 
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thought to resemble the bill of a 
crane. The flowers are not 
conspicuous but are very pretty. The 
petals are pale magenta pink with 
blue anthers. 

The large flowered Trillium 
grows generously in our rich woods 
and thickets. We see many green and 
white ones in Westdale Ravine. In the 
Eighth Edition of Gray’s Manual this 
is Trillium grandiflorum forma 
striatum. There are many other forms. 
Gray describes this trillium as our 
handsomest, most fickle and sporting 
species, with many scores of aberrant 
forms described, these belonging 
more to the field of teratology than to 
taxonomy". 

The nodding trillium has the 
flower nodding and nearly hidden 
under the leaves. It was reported in 
this area in 1854 and in 1860, If you 
are the lucky person who finds it, 
there are many of us who would be 
delighted to see it. 

I should like to close with a 
quotation from the poems of 
Archibald Lampman, who found each 
recurring spring so delightful. 

From forest floorways strewn 
With flowers, and field that 
tingle with new birth, 

The moist smell of the 
imprisoned earth 
Comes up, a sigh, a haunting 
promise, 

From fields far off whose watery 
hollows gleam, 

Aye with blown throats that make 
the long hours sweet. 

The sleepless toads are 
murmuring in their dreams. 


From (hr 



by Rose Petersen 

The eighty-fourth meeting of the 
Bird Study Group met February 17th. 
Ursula and Manfred Roister received 
a certificate from ABA as thanks for 
sharing their" Spotted Towhee with 
many visitors. The bird was a first for 
Hamilton and rare in Ontario. The 
Towhee was present from December 
2, 1995 through April 9, 1996. 

Frank Morely is planning to have 
a hike or walk every second day 
during the spring migration. This is in 
aid of the Hamilton Birders who can’t 
make it to Pelee this year. The HNC 
Group Camp at Pelee is still on. 

Ldng-eared Owls were reported 
to be in several locations. It has been 
estimated that between 60 and 80 
thousand diving ducks can be seen 
along the lakeshore. Certainly some 
rarities will be among them. It was 
also mentioned that there have been 
very few winter finches this year. 
Even northern locations report that 
some species have been scarce, with 
low numbers of others. Don Wills, 
who has Wood Duck nest boxes, 
reported that Screech Owls have been 
nesting in them and when he checked 
the bottom of a box, found 25 to 30 
dead frogs and one nest was rimmed 
with Blue Jay feathers. 

Rob Dobos gave an identification 
session on the differences between the 


female Green-winged Teal and the 
female Blue-winged Teal. He said he 
wanted to think about spring as he 
has had about enough of winter. Both 
ducks are dabbling ducks”, the first 
arrivals for GWTE are typically 
around March 7th with BWTE 
coming about a week later. They are 
passing through; both are rare 
breeders in our area with a few more 
sightings of BWTE nests recorded 
than GWTE. 

The female GWTE is generally a 
browner-looking bird, with a white 
mark at the back side just before the 
tail. It has a smaller bill and if 
present, a faint, white spot by the side 
of the bill. The female BWTE appear s 
with more white on the edges of its 
feathers, has a prominent white spot 
on the side of the bill, and the bill is 
bigger and thicker. The BWTE also 
has a white eye ring. When Rob 
shows us these differences, it is veiy 
apparent and I am sure when we go 
out in the field looking at teal, we 
will immediately know which is 
which! 

With the Hawk Watch starting up 
March first, Bruce Duncan talked to 
us about Beamer. He says this is the 
time the raptors start moving. 
Typically, the adult males of the 
larger species come through first. The 
lengthening days start the urge to 
move north to look for nesting 
territories but the actual conditions of 
the weather are paramonnt for a good 
flight. Bruce suggests that you go in 
the warmer hours of the day (10 to 2 
p.m.) and when there is a wind from 
the south. There is an average of 
3200 birds come through during the 
month of March, peaking at 8500 
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birds for the month of April and 
dropping to an average of 1400 for 
May. 

Lois Evans ended the meeting 
with a quiz. This was a lot of fun. 
She had fifty old-time common 
names for birds, taken from 
Peterson's first edition (1930’s), and 
we had to try to figure out what their 
names are now. A few were fairly 
easy such as Marsh Hawk, Duck 
Hawk and Sea Parrot, (Northern 
Harrier, Peregrine Falcon and Atlantic 
Puffin). But many were difficult, such 
as Mackerel Gull, Spanish Curlew and 
Blue Peter (Common Tern, White Ibis 
and American Coot). Bmce Duncan 
won the prize, Looking for the Wild 
by Lynn Hancock, with 38 correct 
answers, Rob Dobos and Kevin 
McLaughlin were a close second, with 
36. 

Our next meeting is March 24 
when Ron Ridout is coming to talk to 
us. Please use the main entrance of 
the Union Gas Building. See you 
there! 


HNC Board Meeting 
March 13, 1997 

Guest Reports: Barb McKean made 
a presentation on behalf of the RBG 
on the Niagara Escarpment 
Monitoring Program. They would like 
help in two areas: that we set up a 
monitoring site at our Short Hills 
Sanctuary and also that we supply 
volunteers to at the RBG Rock Chapel 
site. The volunteers would be trained 
there and then set up and monitor the 
Short Hills site. Please see the article 


on page 1 56 for details. The 

monitoring proposal has been sent 
to the Sanctuary Committee for 
their consideration. We will seek 
volunteers for the Rock Chapel site. 

Jocelyn Neysmith brought two items 
to the board's attention: The City has 
brought in a visiting professor who 
will carry out studies on naturalization 
and rehabilitation projects in the City. 
The City is looking for input from the 
Club as to where he could concentrate 
his efforts. Also, the proposed 
Endangered Species legislation is 
w'eak and Naturalist organizations are 
urged to make our opposition to this 
plan know. Our President and the 
Conservation director will send a 
letter to this effect. 

Sanctuary: The club has received a 
donation of $5,000 from the estate of 
Marion Shivas. This is to be added to 
the Sanctuary Endowment Fund. 

Conservation: a) Hamilton Harbour 
Comfhissioners have been in contact 
concerning the following: i) OMB 
hearing results, a mediated settlement 
has resolved all issues; ii) establishing 
a trail system/observation area at 
Windermere b) Nature in the City — 
since the last membership meeting, an 
owl presentation with Mountsberg was 
arranged to take place March 17th at 
the Central Library, c) Community 
Stewardship Council — the MNR led 
activity continues Monday night with 
potential activities to be discussed as 
well as selecting members for the 
committee itself, d) We will meet 
with environment Canada re: future 
action at Windermere for establishing 
a wetland, e) Red Hill Expressway — 
MOEE waived assessment 
requirement, article in the Spectator 


says region is working co-operatively 
with the public. Club will send a 
letter responding to the article's 
viewpoint, f) Dominic Agostino (the 
new Liberal Environment Critic) has 
sent a letter asking for our input. 

President’s Report: Bill Luton and 
Marion Shivas have passed away. 

Niagara Escarpment Commission: 
The decision to place the NEC under 
MNR is being opposed by several 
organizations. A press conference is 
scheduled to take place in Toronto, 
Queen's Park by the FON, CONE and 
CELA to voice opposition to this 
plan. The Club is writing a letter 
supporting the groups efforts. 

Secretary: The board has accepted, 
with regret, April Severin’s 
resignation as Club secretary, 
effective March 12, 1997. Gillian 
Quick has volunteered to become the 
new secretary, effective immediately. 
The board passed a motion to 
appoint Gillian Quick as the new 
Club secretary. 


HNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
March 17, 1997 

by Jean Stollard 
Since our last meeting, the Club 
has lost two members who worked 
diligently over the years for the 
betterment of Nature in our area. 
Marion Shivas, former Club President 
and Sanctuary Director passed away 
February 11, 1997. Marion was 

instrumental in the Club’s acquisition 
of sanctuary land. 
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On March 7, 1997, Bill Luton 
passed away. He worked tirelessly for 
conservation and the environment. 
Bill was the Club’s representative on 
the stakeholders committee for the 
Remedial Action Plan for the 
Hamilton Harbour Watershed and was 
a director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Habitat Restoration Committee. Most 
people will know him for the 
wonderful articles he wrote for the 
Wood Duck; his distinctive style will 
be missed. The March meeting began 
with Bruce Duncan and Ken Hall 
speaking about Marion and Bill. 
Please see pages 151 and 153 for the 
text of diese reminiscences by Bruce 
and Ken, who remember so well these 
two exceptional people. 

On a happier note, at this meeting 
the winners of the Wood Duck 50th 
Anniversary contest were awarded 
their prizes. Margaret Walton received 
a $50.00 gift certificate from Wild 
Birds Unlimited of Burlington for her 
essay on growing up near the Rock 
Chapel Sanctuary; Doris Rundle won 
a pair of Swift Binoculars from It’s 
For the Birds of Hamilton for her 
photo of ornamental grasses at 
Confederation Park; and Matt Mills 
received a $50.00 gift certificate from 
Rath Art Supplies of Hamilton for his 
scratch board picture of an Osprey. 
Congratulations to everyone! 

Bob Elstone was honoured by the 
Club for founding the Wood Duck 50 
years ago. He was presented with a 
carved Wood Duck. Bob has also 
been named Burlington’s Citizen of 
the Year for 1996. Congratulations 
Bob! 

1 he main speaker this evening 
was John Theberge, a professor at 


Waterloo University whose field of 
study, and also his passion, is wolves. 
He has been doing research since the 
seventies on the wolves of Algonquin 
Park. 

He began his talk with a slide of 
the range of the wolf in Canada. At 
one time wolves were found in most 
of Canada but as man settled the 
country the wolves were pushed 
farther north, until now they are 
found mainly in the mountains out 
west and the Canadian Shield. They 
have been extirpated from the 
Maritimes. He explained the 
differences between the wolf and 
coyote — the coyote is smaller with a 
sharper face. While the wolf 
population is shrinking, the coyote 
population has increased over the past 
200 years as it seems better able to 
adapt to man. 

By examining wolf scats and 
stomach contents jt is possible to 
identify-the prey, which in Algonquin 
consists of deer, moose and beaver. 
The health of the prey can be 
determined by examining the marrow 
of the long bones. Creamy coloured 
marrow is high in fat which indicates 
that the prey was healthy, while red 
marrow shows that the prey has 
depleted its fat stores and would 
likely have died soon. 

Jolm stressed the need for a buffer 
zone around Algonquin Park to 
protect the wolves who do spend 
some time outside the park where 
they are protected. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong anti-wolf feeling 
among those living outside the park 
which results in the needless deaths of 
many wolves. This unreasonable fear 
is based on a lack of understanding of 


the complex social life of the wolf 
and fuelled by centuries old myths. 
John finished his talk with a tape of 
wolf pack howls, a fitting ending to a 
most enjoyable and informative talk. 



With spring starting to blossom 
and our Wednesday evening hikes 
soon to be underway, it is time to 
take a look at some field guides for 
plant enthusiasts. 

For herbaceous (i.e. non-woody) 
plants there is only one contender for 
top honours, Newcomb's Wild/lower 
Guide , (Boston: Little Brown, 1977, 
$25.95 soft cover). When I first 
purchased my copy (when it was only 
$16.95 for the hard cover edition), I 
was dismayed to find it didn't contain 
many pretty coloured pictures. 
However, one quickly learns that 
colour is one of the least significant 
featiues in identifying wildflowers. 
Much more important are form and 
structure which are superbly rendered 
in line drawings by Gordon Morrison. 
Likewise, books containing photos of 
flowers, while nice to look at, are less 
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satisfactory as field guides as no 
photograph can capture all the details 
of leaf, stem, flower and fruit as a 
line drawing can. A special feature of 
Newcomb (as it is familiarly called) is 
the system it uses for keying out 
plants. Believe me, if one takes the 
time to work through it, it forces one 
to really look at a plant and it does 
work! Other advantages of Newcomb 
are that it concentrates on 
Northeastern and North-central North 
America and it includes, in addition 
to wildflowers, the common flowering 
shrubs and vines of these areas. 

As there is yet to be a single field 
guide that includes every species one 
may encounter, a second choice might 
be A Field Guide to Wildflowers in 
the Peterson series (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1968, $24.95 soft cover). Not 
as systematic in its approach as 
Newcomb, it groups plants together 
by flower colour — white, yellow, 
red and blue. While it does have more 
coloured plates than Newcomb, it too, 
relies predominately on line drawings. 
A cautionary note: since the naming 
of flowering plants is not yet as 
standardized as is the case with birds, 
one must often rely on the Latin 
nomenclature to compare species in 
various books. 

One other recent book that caught 
my attention is Forest Plants of 
Central Ontario by Brenda Chalmers 
et.al. (Edmonton: Lone Pine, 1996, 
$24.95). With both photos and line 
drawings, this would seem to make a 
good companion volume for anyone 
who spends time in Ontario's cottage 
country (Muskoka, Algonquin, 
Georgian Bay, etc) as it includes, in 
addition to the common wildflowers 


of these areas, some of the trees, 
shrubs, sedges, rushes, ferns, mosses 
and liverworts. 

All three of the aforementioned 
books are available from the Royal 
Botanical gift shop where Gardens' 
members are reminded that they 
receive a 10% discount. 



BARC Programs 

The Bay Area Restoration Council 
(BARC) promotes, monitors and 
assesses the implementation of the 
Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan (HHRAP). Since 1991, BARC 
has worked to heighten public 
awareness and provide opportunities 
for community involvement by offering 
a variety of conservation/education 
programs, coordinating activities with 
other organizations, societies and 
individuals with complementary 
objectives. 

The following is a brief description of 
BARC programs. 

Annual BARC Workshop 

Since 1991, every November, the 
public is invited to attend and 
participate in discussions and make 


recommendations that are published. 
Past themes have been: Talcing Care 
of the Watershed; Healthy Harbour — 
Healthy People; A Better Bay from 
Start to Fish; Quality of Life and the 
Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan. 

Yellow Fish Road Storm Brain 
Marking Program 

Since 1993, over 3400 local youths 
have been involved in raising 
residents awareness about the impact 
on water and human and wildlife 
health, of improper disposal of toxic 
household products and household 
hazardous waste. They encourage the 
use of alternative non-toxic household 
products. Look for a yellow fish 
painted near the storm drains in your 
neighbourhood. If you do not find 
one, you can still get one. 

Classroom Botanical Nursery 
Program 

Since 1994, plants have been grown 
from seed by local schools and 
community groups and used in local 
restoration projects, namely, Cootes 
Paradise Marsh and the Hamilton 
Harbour and its watershed. 

Hamilton Harbour Watershed 
Stewardship Project 

Since 1994, over 1200 landowners 
(rural and urban) in the Redhill, 
Spencer and Grindstone Creek 
Watersheds with significant natural 
areas or streams on their property, 
have been contacted and encouraged 
to maintain and protect their natural 
areas. Stewardship agreements and 
restoration projects are negotiated 
with landowners. 

Art in the Watershed 

Started in 1996, students within one 
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sub- watershed of Hamilton Harbour 
are provided with materials to paint a 
banner which depicts their local 
environment/watershed. Artwork is 
displayed at an unjuried, outdoor art 
exhibit. 

Nature Walkathon for the 
Environment 

Established by the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club and now 
administered by BARC, the 
Walkathon has raised over $160,000 
in the past six years. Fifty percent of 
funds raised are for annual focus 
projects, while walkers are able to 
direct the other fifty percent to an 
approved environmental project of 
their choice. All monies go to local 
projects. 

Annual general meeting, newsletter, 
committees — education, public 
awareness, access and watershed, 
monitoring, and the above programs 
are BARC's way of providing 
information and opportunities for the 
general public to become involved 
with the implementation of the 
HHRAP. BARC offers presentations 
and slide shows. A yearly 
membership fee is only $15.00 and 
$7.00 for students. It is a community 
effort and the community is needed to 
ensure the HHRAP's success. For 
more information, call the BARC 
office at (905) 525-9140 ext 27405. 
Fax: (905) 522-6066. 



Peru: 

Lowland Rainforest 
to High Andes 

A natural history tour, with an 
emphasis on birding, will be led by 
Roger and Jan Boyd from Baker 
University, Baldwin City, KS. The 
trip will originate in Miami July 19, 
1997 and return August 3rd. Areas to 
be visited include Mann National 
Park, containing the highest recorded 
biodiversity of any park in the world; 
Cuzco area of the Andes at 10,000 ft. 
elevation and including the 
spectacular Incan ruin of Machu 
Picchu as well as the cloud forests of 
Abra Malaga, northwest from Cuzco; 
concluding along the Pacific coast at 
Paracas National Park, one of the 
largest seabird colonies in the world. 
There are over 1,400 species of birds 
and nearly 20 species of primates 
recorded for the areas visited. Manu is 
one of the least human-impacted 
areas in South America. Jaguars and 
tapirs still occur with some regularity. 
On our trip, to similar areas last 
summer we identified 54 species of 
flycatchers, 33 species of tanagers, 25 
species of hummingbir ds, 19 species 
of parrots, 18 species of ant-followers 
and the list goes on. Cost from Miami 
is $3,025.00 per person (dbl occ.) and 
includes airfare, guides, 
accomodations, meals, tips etc. Only 
a couple of spaces still remain. If 
interested contact Roger Boyd for 
complete information at (913) 
594-31 72 or e-mail at: 
BOYD@HARVEY.BAKERU.EDU 


Bird Banding Returns 

The Canadian Bird Banding Office 
(Canadian Wildlife Service) and 
United States Bird Banding 
Laboratory have established a 
toll-free telephone number for- 
reporting bird bands. This number can 
be used by anyone in Canada, the 
United States and most of the 
Caribbean to report a band found on 
a bird (either dead or alive). It is 
hoped that this toll-free number will 
increase band reporting rates and 
complete reports. The number is only 
for reporting bands, not for calling the 
Banding Office staff about other 
issues. The number is: 
1-800-327-BAND 

Collared Canada Geese 

Many of you have probably seen 
Canada Geese wearing brightly 
coloured plastic neck collars with 
numbers and letters on them. These 
collars have been applied by 
researchers studying these and other 
species of geese, and information on 
sightings of these collared birds (or 
returns) are important to the research 
being conducted. To facilitate 
reporting of such sightings, the Bird 
Banding Office has provided an 
observation form which can be filled 
out and sent to the Banding Office. A 
copy of this form is included in this 
newsletter, and can be photocopied 
for your use. The following 
information is essential in all cases for 
reporting neck collars: 
goose species 
collar colour 
character colour 

the numbers, letters or symbols in 
exact order 

the date of observation 
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name and distance of the 
observation location to the nearest 
large community 

the name and mailing address of 
the observer 

As with any banding return, you will 
be given a response back from the 
Banding Office indicating where the 
bird was banded. The address to send 
this information to is: 

Bird Banding Office 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Environment Canada 
Hull, Quebec 
K1A 0H3 



The Birding Event 
of the Year! 

The Prince Edward County Field 
Naturalists 

presents its first annual 

Prince Edward County 
Birding Festival 

Picton, Ontario 
Guided lours, presentations, 
workshops 

Great birding at prime locations 
including 

Prince Edward Point 
(rivals Point Peleel) 

May 10 - 17 
all day, every day 
Contact (613) 476-1506 
e-mail: 

tsprague@limestone.kosone.com 


The following is a list of the Editors 
of the Wood Duck through the years 
since it was founded in 1947. It is 
thanks to their good work and 
dedication that the Wood Duck has 
achieved its reputation as a respected 
voice of the HNC. 

Wood Duck Editors 

1947-50 Robert Els tone 

1951 Morley C. Sabine 

1952 Sheila Davies 
1952-55 Morley C. Sabine 
1955-57 Miss D. E. LeWame 
1957-59 Robert K. Sargeant 

1959- 61 Robert Bateman 

1960- 61 Mrs Leslie A Prince 

John Lamoureux 
(Editorial Committee) 

1962- 63 Anne and Lily Usik 

1963- 65 Adeline Rowland 

Annette Zealand 
(Editorial Committee) 
1965-67 Robert Westmore 
John Miles 
„ Donald Babb 
Robert Bateman 
Robert Stamp 
Lydia Hamilton 
(Editorial Committee) 

1967- 68 Mr, A Salvadori 

1968- 73 Lydia Hamilton 

John Miles 
Robert Challis 
(Editorial Committee) 

1973- 74 George Bryant 

1974- 77 Hazel Broker 
1977-81 Ron Hepworth 
1981-83 Marian Grove 

1983- 84 Hazel Broker 

1984- 86 Margaret Mackenzie 

1986- 87 Bruce Duncan 

1987- 88 Margaret Mackenzie 

1988- 92 Robert Dobos 
1992- Jean Stollard 




1996- Clive Baugh 

Keith Dieroff 
Robert Dobos 
Lois Evans 
(Editorial Committee) 



Wanted! 

A New Wood Duck Editor 

Are you looking for a new 
challenge? Would you like to receive 
interesting mail, meet engaging, 
well-informed people, learn about 
what is being done to preserve our 
environment and make your own 
contribution by communicating our 
Club’s goals and aspirations to 
other Club members and the public 
through the Wood Duck? 

After five years as Editor, it is 
time to move on to other 
challenges and turn over this most 
interesting and satisfying task to 
someone else. As I was told when 
I was approached for this position 
and I hesitated, wondering if I 
could do it effectively, "If you are 
literate, you can do the job." And, 
it’s true! 

You will not be alone in this 
endeavour as we have an excellent 
editorial committee who are a 
source of ideas and support. ■ 

If you are interested, please call 

Jean Stollard, (905) 034—3533. 
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Celebrate Earth Day 
with the 

Conservation Foundation 
of the 

Hamilton Kcqion 
at 

Kelsy’s Neighbourhood 
Bar and Grill 

&'7b Main St, West 
Hamilton 
on 

Monday, April 21 

This is a special 
’invitation only" 
chanty Fundraiser 
For a donation of $!C00 
to the Conservator} 
Foundation, invited quests will 
be treated to a fun evening 
at Kelsey's 
There will be a spedai 
selection of Keisy’s tasty, 
specialties of the house' 
arid a complimentary bar 
from 3:00 pm — U3:UC p rti 

Contact: firad Clark 
043-4427 ext 163 
Fax■ 643-4622 


Wednesday Evening 
Field Events 

The Wednesday Evening Walks are a 
popular series of events with HNC 
members and an important 
opportunity to recruit new members 
and raise the profile of the Club. This 
year's slate of events is almost 
complete and full details will be 
provided in the May Wood Duck. To 
whet your appetites, here's a little 
peek at some of what’s in store this 
summer. We'll check out migrating 
and resident birds in a number of 
locations, discover spring wildflowers 
in the Dundas Valley, search for 
Michigan lilies on this side of the 
Detroit River, explore a wetland 
environment in the Middletown Marsh 
and learn about fish habitat restoration 
in LaSalle Park and about 
environmentally responsible farming 
in Glanbrook...and more. 

Some dates are still available in 
August. If you can help out, please 
give me a call soon so that all events 
can be posted in the May Wood 
Duck. Terry Stortz, Field Events 
Director, 522-6791 


Warbler week!! 

As I write this (March 4), I’m already 
hearing about Yellow-rumped 
Warblers in the Hendrie Valley. See 
the May Wood Duck for special 
Warbler Week events in the week 
preceding Victoria Day. Warbler 
Week will feature visits to some good 
spotting locations in and near the city 
for those of us who can’t join Pierre 
down in Pelee. 


May 

May 7th 6:30 p.m. 

Red Hill Valley 
and Urban Ecology 
Meet at the Red Hill Bowl parking 
area, off Lawrence Avenue at King 
St. East. Good birding as we go north 
from King Street. 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

May 14th 6:30 p.m. 

Wildflowers and Migrating 
Birds in Westdale Woods 
Meet at the Teaching Garden parking 
area at the north end of Marion 
Street. 

Leader: Rick Snider 527-5456 

May 21st 6:30 p.m. 

Spring Flowers in Dundas Valley 
Meet on Martin Road, down the hill 
from the Morgan Firestone (Ancaster) 
Arena. 

Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

May 28th 6:30 p.m. 

Late Migrants and Breeding 
Birds on the McCormack Loops 
Meet on the north side of Governor's 
Road (Reg. Rd 99), where the Bruce 
Trail crosses, just west of the entrance 
to the Dundas Valley Conservation 
Area. 

Leader: Michael Clark 627-5176 

May 31st 6:30 p.m. 

Kings Forest 

Meet at Mount Albion parking lot on 
east side of Kings forest. 

Leader: Paul Rose 523-6029 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, April 14 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West 
Burlington 

Niagara Escarpment 
World Biosphere Study 

John Riley 

Come early to share 
refreshments and socialize. Cider and 
donuts served from 7:30 and after the 
program. 

Next Month 

Monday, May 12 8:00 p.m. 

Natural Areas Worth 
Protecting 

HRCA 


Monday, April 21 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm. This month will feature: 
- To be announced 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday April 25, 7-9 p.m. 

Toad Songs 

This is the time of year for frogs and 
toads to visit local ponds, sing and search 
for mates. We’ll be going off into the 
Cootes Paradise watershed to listen to the 
slimy symphony, see who's making it and 
why. 

Meet at the A&P plaza, Governor's Rd & 
Ogilvie St in Dundas in corner near stop 
lights. 

Contact: Barh McKean 527-1158x247 
or Roslynne Price 681-2276. 


Young Adventurer’s Club 

Friday April 18 7-10 p.m. 

Amphibians and Reptile Workshop 
There is an incredible diversity of 
amphibians in southern Ontario, many of 
whom are rare to Canada. The spring is 
an excellent time to observe them and 
their activities, as they awaken from their 
long winter hibernation. Join local 
naturalist Brian McHattie for a fascinating 
hike and workshop. Car pooling required. 
Depart IWC McMaster 6:30 p.m 

Contact: John Hannah 524-1872 for all 
events 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's General 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday March 1 - May IS 
Niagara Penisula Hawk Watch 
Leader: Mike Street 648-3737 

Sunday April 6 7:30 a.m. 

Birding: Hamilton to Long Point 
We will be checking the Long Point 
marshes for staging ducks, geese and 
swans, possible Sandhill Cranes and the 
LPBO banding station for early passerine 
migrants Bring your scope and a lunch 
for this all day outing. Meet for car 
pooling at the McDonalds at Hwys 6 & 
53. 

Leader: Rob Dobos (905) 659-7732 

Sunday April 13 8:30 a.m. 

Toronto Waterfront 
This interesting 18 km walk explores the 
natural and cultural environment along 
Toronto's waterfront. If your view of the 
waterfront has been limited to that from 
the Gardiner, expect some surprises. This 
walk also features some good 
opportunities to view ducks and gulls. Be 
sure to bring $2.00 (exact change) for 
streetcar fare. Meet at the MTO 
commuter parking area in the north-west 
quadrant of the QEW/Guelph Line 
interchange to co-ordinate transportation. 
Leader: Terry Stortz 522-6791 

Sunday April 20 10 - noon 

Monthly Red Hill Valley Cleanup 
The HNC has adopted a section of the 
Red Hill Valley to keep clean and 
monitor for vandelism. Come out for an 
enjoyable two hours of picking up 
garbage and watching birds. Dress 
warmly and don't forget your gloves and 
binoculars. Garbage bags will be 
provided. Meet behind the Rosedale 
Arena (by the baseball field). Rosedale 
Arena is located at the southern end of 
Cochrane Avenue. 

Contact: Terry Stortz 522-6791 


Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 



















